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difpofed as to fet off to advantage the feparatc 
brigbtnefs or beauty of each other* 

There is perhaps no term ufed in a loofer 
fenfe than beauty, which is applied to almoit 
every thing that pleafes us. Though this 
ufage is doubtlefs too indefinite* we may, 
without a faulty deviation from preclilon, ap- 
ply this epithet to every pleafure which is 
conveyed by the eye, and which has not got 
a proper and peculiar names to the pleafure 
we receive, either when an objeft of fight 
fuggefts pleafant ideas of other fenfes \ or when 
the ideas fuggefted are agreeable ones form- 
ed, from the fenfations ot light ; or when 
both thefe circumflances concur. In all 
thefe cafes, beauty is, at leaft in part, refolva- 
ble into aflbciation. 

The firft method of effe&Ing beauty, we 
have already feen exemplified in colours, 
which are themfelves objeds of fight introdu- 
cing pleafant ideas not derived from light. 
Thus alfo the ftm&ureof a human face often 
indicates good mental difpc fit ions, which arc 
not only themfelves approved as virtuous, but 
by being fo, diffufe a beauty over the coun- 
tenance in which they arc imprinted : but 

bad 
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bad affe&ions, expreffcd in the look, throw 
deformity upon the fineft features. 

In the fecortd way Is produced the only 
beauty of thought or fentiment, which comes 
properly under the prefent head 3 that beauty 
which arifes, when the fubjecT: defcribed is 
agreeable to fight, as light, flowers, fields* 
meadows, groves y or when it is illuftrated by 
images from things that are fo agreeable* 
This is one great part of the beauty of pafto- 
ral 1 and enters in fome degree into every 
kind of poetry (c). 

To the third caufe, or the union of both 
the former, imitations of beautiful originals, 
by figure and colour, owe their beauty. It 
is obfervable that the arts which ufe thefe in- 
ftruments have greater advantages for imitat- 
ing beauty than fublimity. This they can 
reprefent, as we have feen, only by fuggefting 
ideas of grand objects j but the copies would 
not, if confidered a$ originals, be grand ; 
fince they are almoft ever deftitute of magni- 
tude, its moft eilential requiGte, But imita^ 

(t) TJie other qualities which render fentitnentt beautiful 
or agreeable, as metaphor, fable, anrithcfi* morality, elcrJt* 
tiOPj &c. belong to other dafles. 

tlons 
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tions of beautiful originals, independent of 
their refemblance to thefe, are beautiful 9 
iince they cannot other ways exhibit their 
beauties to the thought, than by themfekea 
pofTeffing them in fome degree: and often 
they poffefs them as perfectly as their arche- 
types. A ftatue has the fame regularity and 
proportion as its original. A painting may 
equal the object it reprefents, not only in 
fymmetry and propriety, but in colour. 

The claffes of beauty, which we have 
been explaining, are diftindt in their princi- 
ples, though by reafon of the Cmilicude of 
their feeling, they are reduced to the fame 
genus. But they are often in things varioufly 
united, and by their union they render our 
fatisfaction more intenfe. In a fine face all 
the principles of beauty are combined- To 
an exa<ft fymmetry and regular proportion of 
varied features, and parts nicely adapted to 
their fever a I purpofes, is fuperadded complex- 
ion, compofed of white and red, colours beau- 
tiful in themfelves rendered ftil) more fo by 
the artful manner in which they are difpofed, 
and by their indicating health and frefhnefs ; 
and the grace of the whole is heightened by 

a quick 
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a quick expreflivenefs of afpecl, which forces 
us inftantaneoufly to perceive acutenefs, faga- 
city, fedatenefs, fweemefs, or the like amiable 
qualities, in the mind which animates the ele- 
gant form j while the approbation attending 
this perception is reflected back upon the 
face which gave occafion to it. 
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Sect. IV. 

Of the fenfe or tajle of imitation. 

T^XACTNESS and Itvdinefs of iroita- 
tion fupply us with another pleafurc 
of tafte, which, as it has no peculiar name, is 
commonly cxpreffed by that of beauty ; and 
is by fome termed relative or fecondaryj to 
diftinguidi it from the kinds above explained, 
which are called abfolute or primary (d). 
We have a natural fenfe, which is highly 
gratified by a defigned refemblance, though 
there be nothing agreeable in the original. 
Similitude is a very powerful principle of afTo- 
ciation, which, by continually conned ing 
the ideas in which it is found, and leading 
our thoughts from one of them to the other, 
produces in mankind a ftrong tendency to 
comparison. As comparifon implies in the 
very act a gentle exertion of the mind, it is 
on that account agreeable. As a farther ener- 
gy is re qui file for difcovering the original by 
the copy ; and as this difcovery produces a 
grateful confeioufnefs of our own difcern- | 

See Hutch e son's Enquiry into the ordinal of out 
idea* of beauty and virtue* Treat, I, Sc£t, iv. 

E men: 
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ment and fagacity, and Includes the pteafant 
feeling of fuccefs; the recognizing refeni- 
blancc, in confequence of companion, aug- 
ments our pleafure fi). And when the imi- 
tation is intended, our admiration of the fkill 
and ingenuity of the ariift diffufes itfelf over 
the effecl; from which that Jtkill is inferred, 
and compleats the delight which the work 
infpires. 

Hence the rapture with which a eonnoiiTeur 
beholds the capital performances of the emi- 
nent matters in painting or fculpture. Hence - 
the main excellence of poetical or eloquent 
defcriptions ; the characleriftical perfection 
of which arifes from the author's judicioufly 
fdecting the mofl eflential and ftriking qua- 
lities of his Aibjedt, and combining them in- 
to fuch a picture as quickly revives in the 
reader, and ftrongly irnprefles on his mind 
a lively idea of the original. The fundamen- 
talbeauty of metaphor and allegory lies in their 
insinuating the analogies of things \ thatof fimi- 
Htude and comparifon in their more explicitly 
propofing thefe analogies. By this they com- 

munkate 
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inunicate finenefs to a fentirnent- Moft of 
the figures and tropes of eloquence derive 
their grace from their being fo employed, as 
to correspond with the natural expreffions or 
objects of thofe paffions and fentimeMs, which 
actuate the orator, or which he would infpire 
into his audience. Improbability, which is 
a want of refemblance to natural things, al- 
ways renders a fable or ftorylefs entertaining; 
and if the improbability be very great, or ex- 
tend to the material parts, it often makes it 
wholly naufeous. 

When excellent originals arc imitated, the 
copies derive their charms, not merely from 
exadtnefs of imitation, but alfo from the ex- 
cellence which they reprefent; and the grati- 
fication which thefe copies afford may a! moft 
as properly be afcribed to beauty or fublimity 
as to imitation. As the beauty here is com- 
plicated in it's principles, it will of confequence 
be alfo compounded in its effect, and will ra- 
vifh the mind much more than either of its con- 
ftituents alone. An Hercules, exhibiting pro- 
portion, ftrength, and fortitude in perfection, 
muflbe a finerftatue than the exacted imitation 
of a 'therfites oxSiknm* The works of Pciygno- 
tus s which reprefented beautiful objects, were* 
E 2 doubt- 
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doubilefs more delightful than the piftures of t 
Dionyfius ov Paufon> however ikillfully they 
might reprefent ordinary or faulty objects (j). 
The ancient Greek, or the modern Italian 
painters will always be preferable to the Fie- 
mijh, who, though they imitate tW/> do not 
make a judicious choice of fuch beauties of na- 
ture as deferve to be imitated (gj. ThtMargites 
of Hsmer could not have given us fo high en- 
tertainment as we receive from the Iliad, A 
comparison, however nicely fuited to the fubje&> 
will pleafe ftill more, if it is taken from what 
conveys no ideas, but fuch as are noble and 
agreeable \ and indeed by fuggefting fuch as 
are ftrongly the rcverfe > it will be fuffi- 

•JHfeff t'im£i* AT J1TOT. n$ wtwT* *if . 0* 

(g) In this particular the ancient art ills were fo careful f 
that they were not content with imitating the moll perfect 
individua l, they conld meet with ; but, coHec"ling the perfec- 
tions of many, they formed one gtntr&l idea more complete, 
than could be drawn from any Angle reaJ ex j fierce. "0*r B p 

A$QouxitrTif t pjfAVt' ftioF, WW-ss tr i>7"v « a i a$Ti;i Mat z£p*ff* 
fi-frii «y is anj ^F^y«Vfl.rTflr **. tJt «.» jvjTdf [Taj put aVp^f xaT« 
afrq$isa> ayafyian 0jf*5|s». MAE, TIP, toy. K*i t« y t 
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cient to turn the raoft magnificent fubject 
into ridicule- ' 

But (till the force of imitation is moil 
confpicuous, when no other principles con- 
cur: to heighten its effect : for as it is then 
pure and unmixed, we cannot queflion, 
that the whole pleafure of the fcniiment pro- 
duced is owing to it alone. Its power is in- 
deed fo great, that it not only, without the 
affi fiance of other principles, produces a con- 
fiderable degree of pleafure; but often re- 
commends and gains the preference to 
imperfect or faulty originals ; and makes 
things grateful when reflected by it, which 
would be very ungrateful, if viewed dire&Jy. 
The rudefl rocks and mountains ; the ob- 
jects that in nature are moil deformed \ even 
difeafe and pain, acquire beauty when lkill- 
fully imitated in painting {h). It is chiefly 
by copying imperfections and abfurdities that 
mimicry and humour pleafe, A perfect 
imitation of characters morilly evil, can make 
us dwell with pleafure on them,notwkhftand- 
ing the uneafy fentiments of difapprobation 

(b) *A ymp dun* *vjn*g£« of*fti>, rtirw r*; t«« pn>uf<t 

E 3 and 
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and abhorrence which they excite. The 
character of Iago is deteftable, but we ad- 
mire Shake/pear's reprcfentation of it. Nay 
imperfect and rnixt characters are, in all 
kinds of writing, preferred to faultlefs ones, 
as being jufter copies of real nature. The 
pleafant fenfation refulting from the imita- 
tion is fo intenfe, that it overpowers and con- 
verts into delight even the uneofy impreffions, 
which fpring from the objects imitated. 
There can be no ftronger proof of the force 
of imitation in conferring on its effecls the 
power of plcafing, than its rendering thofc 
paflions agreeable, when excited by it, which, 
when produced in the natural way, are pure 
and unmixt pain. Sufpenfe, anxiety, terror, 
when produced in Tragedy, by imitation of 
their objects and caufes, and infufed by fym- 
pathy, afford not only a more ferrous, but a 
much intenfer and nobler fatisfaction, than 
all the laughter and joy, which farce or co- 
medy can infpire, When thus fecondarily 
produced, they agitate and employ the mind, 
and roufe and give fcope to its greateft activi- 
ty ; while at the fame time our implicit 
knowledge that the occafion is remote or fic- 
titious, enables the pleafare of imitation to 

relieve 
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relieve the pure torment, which would at- 
tend their primary operation- 

From what has been faid, it is obvious 
that the pleafurc of Imitation arifes from a 
combination of caufes. Befides the acl: of 
comparifon, which is the fame in all inftan- 
ces, the exa&nefs of the refemblance, our 
difcovery of it, and the art we conceive ne- 
ceffary for producing it, concur to make up 
our gratification. 

Exactness of refemblance is fcarce farther 
approved, than as it evidences fltitl and ena- 
bles us to to difcover the original. Ca- 
ravaggio is cenfurable for too clofely follow- 
ing the life, as well as Giofeppino for wanton- 
ly deviating from it into fan taft leal extrava- 
gances. Among the antient ftatuaries like- 
wife, Demetrius Is cenfured for being too 
ftudious of likenefs, and facrificing beauty to 
it j and is on this account reckoned inferior 
to Lyfppm and Praxitefa, who, at the fame 
time that they excelled in producing like- 
nefs, carried it no farther than was confident 
with beauty (i), Exaflnefs of refemblance may 

{*) Ad vcritatem Ltfippum tt Prmxittkm acccfliffe optime 
affix-man:. Nam Demtfrikt tanquam mmius in ea reprehco- 
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